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MANPOWER IN THE UNITED STATES 


HENRY HAZLITT 
The New York Times 


O one any longer doubts that the shortage of skilled 
labor in the United States has become acute. A 


measure is now before Congress for a general com- 
pulsory service act. The demands of total war are so remorse- 
less that we cannot afford to reject any proposal, no matter how 
drastic, that may promise to prevent defeat or to bring the 
day of victory substantially nearer. In the present war we are 
constantly confronted by a choice of evils. We are forced to 
do many things we hate in order to avoid consequences that 
we should hate still more. No evil could be greater than our 
defeat by the Axis Powers. If we must have regimentation, it 
is far better that it be a self-imposed regimentation, which we 
could remove after the war, than the far worse regimentation 
that would be imposed upon us, as it is today imposed on the 
occupied countries, and which we should be forever powerless 
to remove. 

But the problems that would be involved in a program of 
compulsory labor service in America would nonetheless be 
tremendous. No one who has thought seriously about the 
subject will lightly advocate forced work. It would be—if 
carried through logically—by far the greatest regimentation 
in American history. There is little indication as yet of how 
its most important problems would be solved. Would one man 
be forced to work for a farmer for only as much per month 
as his neighbor got in a munitions factory per week? Would 
the infinite number of existing differences in wages be pre- 
served? How would the government deal with the consequent 
discontent of the lower paid? Would every one be placed on 
a uniform national wage, regardless of his line of work, his 
degree of skill, his productivity? What substitute would there 
be for the mechanism of the market place, which attracts men 
to the points where their economic productivity, in dollar terms, 
is highest, and which provides constant incentives for increased 
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skills? What will be done with men or women who refuse to 
stay at the post assigned to them? Shall they be fined? Put 
in jail? Shall the men be forced into the Army? Is the Army 
to be treated merely as the dumping ground for the least dis- 
ciplined workers? Or for workers who might be far more 
valuable as technicians than as soldiers? 

I do not see how at the present time anyone can refuse to 
accept the principle of conscription of labor in total war. If 
we can tear a man away from his home and family, send him 
overseas, subject him to unimaginable hardships, and force 
him, in effect, to kill or be killed, then we can hardly strain at 
the principle of a proposal to compel a man merely to work 
within our own borders at much higher wages and at much 
smaller risk, even if he does not like the job assigned to him 
as well as some other job. Yet anyone who has considered the 
enormous practical problems involved will want either to defer 
compulsory labor as long as possible, or at least to reduce its 
unavoidable extent as much as possible. 

Fortunately there are a number of very important measures 
that can and should be taken first. 

It is the Administration’s decision that we need an army of 
8,200,000 by the end of this year, and total armed forces of 
about 11,000,000. Spokesmen for the Army imply that this 
decision is irrevocable. They seem to assume that those who 
do question it want to fight a soft war and not a hard one. 
They imply also that the decision made by the Army is an 
expert decision and that any questioning of it must necessarily 
be inexpert. 

It is not for laymen to decide what the size of the armed 
forces should be. But the country must be satisfied—and it has 
not yet been satisfied—that the question has been decided on 
the right principles, by the right men, and after consideration 
of all the relevant factors. Secretary Stimson’s defense of the 
Army decision, in his radio address of March 9, was an able 
one in many ways. But it did not set all misgivings at rest. 
Referring to the proposed size of the armed forces, Mr. Stim- 
son said: “ These figures were not arrived at by guesswork; 
they were the product of months of study by the General Staff 
and the War College. They were also the product of joint 
planning with the Navy.” Mr. Stimson’s speech gave no 
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assurance, however, that experts on production, on industry, 
on farm output, and on the civilian economy participated on 
an equal footing in arriving at this decision. Yet unless they 
did so it is unlikely that these factors were fully and rightly 
considered. 

In total war the size of the forces to be put into uniform is 
not purely a military problem. It is merely part of the whole 
problem of the best utilization and distribution of our man- 
power in wartime. Civilian authorities in their special fields 
should be consulted on the manpower needs of those fields just 
as military authorities are consulted on the manpower needs of 
the military. So far, in the overwhelming main, the military 
leaders have been given everything they asked for. The civilian 
economy has been the residuary legatee. Everyone knows that 
if an estate turns out to be smaller than the original calcula- 
tions, the residuary legatee can be left with next to nothing. 

I do not say that this is the actual situation. I do not say 
that our civilian economy is actually being cut to the point 
where it threatens to injure the war effort itself. What I do 
say is that in total war it is almost as dangerous to let the 
generals and admirals decide what civilian needs are, as it 
would be to let farm experts decide what the Army’s and 
Navy’s manpower needs are. The right procedure is to con- 
sult experts in each line, and then have them try to fit their 
figures together, with an eye centered on the war effort as a 
whole. 

An American army of 10,000,000 men would not neces- 
sarily be twice as effective in winning the war as an army of 
5,000,000. It could, in fact, be considerably less effective. The 
real question is one of a proper internal balance of the whole 
war effort. Raw materials and man power are limited: what- 
ever is used in one direction cannot be used in another. The 
steel and man-hours that go into tanks mean just that much 
less for merchant ships, and vice versa. The men that go into 
the Army mean just that many men fewer for the production 
of food, clothing and equipment for the civilian population 
and for the Army, or the production of escort ships to carry 
the Army. Every man added to the armed forces, in short, 
not only means one more man to supply; it also means one 
man less to supply him. 
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It is from this point of view that the problem must be con- 
sidered. In total war the problem of the size of the armed 
forces is one that can be worked out only by the joint study 
and consultation of military, industrial, economic and agricul- 
tural experts. The question involved is not at all what the 
size of our total war effort ought to be. This ought obviously 
to be as great as we can possibly make it. The real question 
concerns the internal balance of our war effort. I do not pre- 
tend to know whether the contemplated program of 11,000,000 
men in our armed forces by the end of this year is or is not 
too large. But the very grave shortage of labor that has 
already developed in vital lines, even before the Army’s pro- 
gram has been completed, suggests that it is of the first impor- 
tance that the question be re-studied. The Army’s program 
must not only be right; the nation must be satisfied that it is 
right. 

Not only the armed forces, but civilian governmental staffs 
must be reéxamined to see whether or not they have become 
too large. Greater efficiency might actually be achieved in 
many cases by reduction of personnel. A Congressional com- 
mittee under Senator Byrd has been for some time examining 
this question. It need hardly be said that the same problem 
applies to civilian staffs in all lines, outside as well as inside 
of the government. 

This brings us to the question of the maximum utilization 
of manpower. The very term “ manpower” can mislead us. 
It can lead us to estimate our human resources by counting 
noses rather than by counting skills, intelligence and energies. 
Our real need is maximum military force and maximum 
military production. Of course, in achieving these, sheer 
brute population numbers do count. Belgium, even with the 
best imaginable organization, could never hope with its present 
population to be the military equal of an armed Germany. 
But the military weakness of India and China, in spite of their 
enormous populations, reminds us that manpower, as an iso- 
lated concept, can be highly deceptive. 

Manpower is wasted whenever it is converted into less than 
maximum production power. Here America starts with one 
enormous advantage over the rest of the world. Its accumu- 
lated capital—of utilized natural resources, of factories, rail- 
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roads, automobiles, highways, machine tools of all kinds, of 
technical and managerial skill—far surpasses that of any other 
nation. Once our conversion to a war footing is fairly made, 
therefore, our average war production per man-hour inevi- 
tably becomes the highest in the world. 

But this immediately raises the question of how fully we 
are utilizing our manpower. It raises first of all the question 
of hours. We can still achieve an enormous immediate in- 
crease in our labor supply simply by increasing the average 
length of our working week. Our policy on the working week 
is a self-contradictory one. We have established legally a 
basic forty-hour week. We have provided that any employer 
working his men for more than forty hours shall be penalized 
for the overtime by having to pay them 50 per cent more than 
the regular hourly rate. It is an absurd contradiction to keep 
this penalty rate for overtime above forty hours, and then to 
compel employers (as the government is doing in some areas) 
to work their men for forty-eight hours. It is like putting a 
fine on speeding and then forcing motorists to speed so that 
the fine can be collected. It is true that, in war industries 
working directly on government orders, the employer with a 
cost-plus contract can pass the overtime penalty on to the gov- 
ernment itself. There is in this case no pressure to restrict 
hours artificially—although the policy is still a dangerous one 
from the inflationary standpoint. But wherever the employer 
cannot easily pass his costs along to other shoulders, the over- 
time penalty rates must discourage the utilization of workers 
beyond forty hours. If the government, retaining this penalty, 
then orders a forty-eight-hour week in certain sections, the 
effect of the order can be only to squeeze smaller marginal 
concerns up against the price ceilings, put them out of busi- 
ness, and force them to lay off their workers—unless the price 
ceilings are raised. The effect, in short, must be to bring either 
non-utilization of labor, or inflation. 

We are still utilizing labor much below the point of maxi- 
mum production. The latest figures published by the De- 
partment of Labor show an average week in manufacturing, 
including war industries, of only 44 hours. Non-durable goods 
industries are still operating on an average of only 41.8 hours; 
retail trade is working 41.3 hours, and the building industry 
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is working only 37 hours, though all building at present in 
progress is supposed to be essential to the war. 

The average work week in Great Britain is 56 hours. If 
we adopted the British working week, we should achieve an 
increase in our average working man-hours of nearly 30 per 
cent. 

The present excessive restrictions should certainly be taken 
from the working week before we resort to compulsory labor 
service. It would be highly important also, from the stand- 
point of morale as well as from that of production, if the 
hundreds of “ feather-bed ” and “ make-work”’ practices now 
prevailing should be suspended for the period of the war. 
Thurman Arnold has thrown the light of publicity on many 
of them: on union barriers against the use of spray guns for 
painting; on union efforts to prevent the use of prefabricated 
materials in building; on unions that require employers to 
hire a man who has nothing to do but to turn a switch on in 
the morning and off again at night. In wartime we cannot 
allow unions to force the employment of useless labor. We 
cannot allow them to restrict the use of materials and machines. 

Nobody can reasonably oppose union rules that merely safe- 
guard the worker against excessive burdens and excessive 
speed. But the kinds of rules I have just cited are the product 
of a depression psychology and of false economic theories. 
They spring from a desire to avoid any reduction in the num- 
ber of hours required to produce a particular result. In normal 
times, by depriving consumers of the benefits of improved 
technology, they retard economic progress. In total war, when 
skilled manpower falls far short of our needs, when maximum 
production is a question of survival, these practices become 
altogether inexcusable. 

Still a further way to increase the effective labor supply is 
to extend the use of incentive systems. These have often been 
opposed by labor in the past on the ground that they mean a 
speed-up or a stretch-out. But a speed-up to maximum pro- 
ductivity, if it does not injure health, is precisely what we 
want in wartime. There can be little objection to this if com- 
pensation is arranged so that the fruits of more efficient labor 
go to the worker. Such incentives are peculiarly necessary 
when hourly wages are frozen. They would mean higher wage 
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payments without inflation, because if properly devised they 
would not increase unit costs. 

In American discussions regarding overtime payments and 
the length of the working week, it is astonishing how little 
attention has been paid to the British system of “ payment by 
results’’. Payment by results is a system of bonuses based 
on production above a specified amount. It is sponsored by the 
British government. The usual method of operating it is to 
pay a bonus for all work over and above a fixed hourly output. 
The bonus is sometimes paid for individual production, but 
where it is not feasible to determine this it is paid to groups 
or “ gangs” of workers. The British Ministry of Works and 
Planning attempts to have the principle applied to the maxi- 
mum extent possible. It is to operate only for the period of 
the war, unless it is continued by joint agreement. In no case 
is a worker under the scheme to receive less remuneration than 
he would receive for the same time worked under existing 
agreements. The British find that this system has had aston- 
ishing effects in increasing production. 

In discussing the subject of manpower I hope I have not 
disappointed anyone by not parading figures on total American 
labor supply, on how much this could be increased by taking 
more women or minors into the labor ranks, and so forth. I 
have not done this because I think such figures have a more 
limited usefulness than is generally supposed. Naturally we 
wish to increase the working force as much as possible, and to 
do it by whatever means seems most likely to be effective—by 
economic inducements, by moral suasion, and ultimately even 
by some forms of coercion. But statistics in this matter can 
easily be misleading. We cannot, for example, add up the 
number of women within certain age groups at present in 
homes, and count this as a potential net addition to the labor 
force. We cannot do so, if only because most of these women 
are already in the labor force. The work of cooking, cleaning, 
caring for children somehow has to be done. When women 
who have already been rather fully employed at housework go 
into factories, they may be working at a more essential occupa- 
tion or at a higher level of skill; but all of their employment 
cannot be considered a net addition to the working force. They 
are often merely doing one kind of work instead of another. 
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Calculations regarding the labor force, based on mere 
enumeration, are misleading also in that they pass over the 
enormously important question of skill. If dairy farmers lose 
expert hands, they may have great difficulty in replacing them. 
An inexpert or bungling worker may ruin a whole herd. This 
is merely one example out of hundreds that might be cited 
both in agriculture and in industry. Whenever a highly skilled 
worker or manager in an essential war employment is drafted, 
and turned into a buck private, his higher skill is being thrown 
away. He is being used at a lower level of skill where some- 
one else would do just as well. The raw statistics may look 
better; but nevertheless there has been a loss of manpower. 
Untrained youths are not a substitute for skilled farm hands. 
Unskilled labor is not a substitute in industry for skilled labor. 
These ought to be truisms; but many of the calculations pub- 
lished recently (from both government and private sources) 
regarding the size of the working force and its potentialities 
seem to overlook them completely. 

In counting our manpower, in brief, we must count it quali- 
tatively as well as quantitatively. In spite of training pro- 
grams, we are no doubt suffering losses on net balance in both 
respects. Men cannot be expected to master the skills that 
they have just acquired as well as the skills that they have 
practiced for years. It would be folly to deceive ourselves 
about this. Our enemies have the advantage of an earlier con- 
version of skills. But our basic industrial training and far 
higher degree of peacetime mechanization greatly simplify the 
American problem. The difficulties of our enemies are mount- 
ing much faster than our own. 
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REMARKS 


CHAIRMAN RANSOM: I am sure that we are grateful to Mr. Haz- 
litt. In many ways he has brought us face to face with the practical 
questions which arise in this urgent field. 

For many years, more years than I like to think about, we have 
read in magazines and newspapers of labor problems in the San 
Francisco area of the West Coast. A few days ago a close friend 
of mine, who is a trained industrial observer, came back from San 
Francisco, where he has been quite familiar with problems of em- 
ployer and employee, and he reported that he was amazed at the way 
in which the old-time bitterness and conflict had decreased, in fact, 
almost disappeared, in a newer teamwork, so far as organized labor 
and organized capital are concerned. 

We of the Academy are fortunate in having as our next speaker 
a man who has been a leading and influential figure in that happy 
change and who now is in an important position in Washington. 

Mr. Almon E. Roth is the President of the San Francisco Em- 
ployers’ Council which has done a statesmanlike job in this field. 
He is now one of the employer members of the National War Labor 
Board. Whatever we may think concerning the system on which 
that Board is organized—that of representation of employers, organ- 
ized labor and the public—I think that we all have sensed, and some 
of us have experienced at first hand, the complexity of the problems 
with which it is confronted and the sincerity and earnestness and 
concern for the war effort which have been manifest in its work. 
Whatever may be our appraisal of the action of the Board in indi- 
vidual cases or in its general trends, I say without hesitation that 
the people of the United States should appreciate the devotion which 
has led men like our next speaker to give, almost beyond endurance, 
their time and their thought to the difficult work of this pivotal 
national board. 

So it is with real pleasure, as we come to discuss “ Wage Policy 
and the Supply of Labor for War Industries”, that I am able to 
present to you Mr. Almon E. Roth, of San Francisco and the 
National War Labor Board. 


Mr. ALMon E. RoTH: I should like to say at the outset that I 
am not speaking officially as a member of the National War Labor 
Board but in my capacity as an American citizen who has spent the 
past six years in one of the toughest labor relations spots in the whole 
country, the first three years on the waterfront problems and more 
lately on the over-all problems of San Francisco. 
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I am glad to report that, largely through the organization of em- 
ployers and the matching of pressure against pressure in this game of 
collective bargaining, we have achieved some stability. 

Before I discuss the subject which has been assigned to me, I 
should like to say ‘‘amen” to what Mr. Hazlitt has said here con- 
cerning the sensible approach to this manpower problem which lies 
in the greater utilization of the men now working on each particular 
job. It is refreshing, Mr. Hazlitt, to hear somebody discuss the 
manpower problem who really gets down to some of the brass tacks, 
even though they may be ugly when you examine them in the light 
of what is actually going on in this country. If I seem to get off of 
my subject onto Mr. Hazlitt’s subject, it is only because I feel so 
strongly concerning the fact that we have not yet done in this coun- 
try what we should do to increase the output of the individual. That 
is such a sensible thing to do that I cannot understand why the 
public has not become aroused over our negligence in the matter. 
When you increase the output of the individual now on the job, you 
help solve the housing problem, you help solve the problem of super- 
vision, and you, of course, obviate the necessity of curtailing civilian 
enterprises. But I must get onto my subject and keep off Mr. Haz- 
litt’s. The subject that has been assigned to me is that of the wage 
policy of this country as it is related to the manpower problem. 


(Mr. Roth then read his prepared manuscript.) 
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